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alike, the discussion of the author will be valuable to practitioners 
outside the state of Georgia, for it contains the suggestions of 
the able author, one of the most distinguished of contemporary 
judges when he was a member of the Georgia Court of Appeals. 

A. M. Kidd. 

The Processes of History. By Frederick J. Teggart. New 
Haven, Yale University Press. 1918. pp. IX, 162. 

"Science is not a body of beliefs and opinions, but is "the 
orderly and systematic effort to find out" (p. 162). The prob- 
lem of human history is, as the author many times states it, to 
explain "how man everywhere has come to be as he is". Is 
history, then, in its usual sense, a science? And do historians 
follow a scientific method? In Professor Teggart's opinion his- 
torians have not fully utilized our vast accumulation of informa- 
tion regarding men's past activities and experiences, nor used this 
material scientifically, because they have assumed "that such an 
explanation would be afforded by a statement, in the form of 
a narrative, of what had happened in the past", exaggerating 
the dramatic method "of depicting personal character revealing 
itself in the stress of critical circumstances". What is wanted 
is not naive story-telling, but analytical studies — of the history 
of morals, of freedom, sea power, class struggles, religious re- 
vivals (35, 36, 105), and other individual conceptions, factors 
or institutions; utilizing for "the study of man" all the studies 
heretofore carried on in illogical isolation by anthropology, his- 
tory, geography, art, literature, religion, philology, politics, and 
economics (106, 159, 160). It is with the facts of history in 
this broad sense that he undertakes to deal. He accepts as 
"the minimal unit of history" "the continental mass of the Old 
World taken as a whole, and throughout the time occupied by 
the generations of men" (37, 43) ; and aims at results "of 
direct service in the consideration of human affairs" (123). 
He cautions us, however, that "while we are gradually escaping 
from the dominance of narrative we have not as yet acquired 
the width of outlook necessary for the pursuit of analysis on a 
truly humanistic basis" (36). 

Now "the undertaking in which" humanistic studies "are one 
and all engaged is the attempt to determine how the idea-sys- 
tems of men have come to be as we find them today" (160). 
Professor Teggart necessarily rejects, therefore, as inadequate 
the study of the mere forms of human organization, and insists 
throughout that the problem is one of intellectual development. 

The resolution to be "scientific" with which Mr. Teggart 
approaches his subject is impressive. The theory that geography 
is an absolute determinant of human types, the discredited con- 
ceptions of race-constants, physical and psychical, and the theory 
of economic determinism, are rejected as inadequate explana- 
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tions of the development of idea-systems; although anthropo- 
geographic and economic evidence is reasonably utilized in his 
own argument. His own basic methodological assumptions are, 
"the specific identity of the brain", the constancy of human 
reasoning, and the "psychic unity" of mankind (134-37). The 
fundamental problems of history in natural science are to account 
for the factors working respectively for fixity, for slow modifi- 
cation, and for "change" (127), and on the other hand to include 
phylogenesis, ontogenesis, and the facts of geographical distribu- 
tion (104); therefore these distinctions are made the framework 
of his own argument (130, 155). The fundamental steps in 
his argument are (1) the distinction between kinship and polit- 
ical societies; (2) the theory of the idea-system; (3) the in- 
fluence of geography in breaking down kinship groups, advanc- 
ing "politicization", and disintegrating idea-systems; and (4) the 
resultant release of individual thought and energy. The author, 
however, does not develop these clearly and analytically. An 
adequate examination of any one of them would more than 
exhaust the space available for a book review. The first alone 
may be analyzed by way of illustration. 

Mr. Teggart repeatedly contrasts kindred and political organ- 
ization (96, 79, 80), but, inasmuch as "the distinction between 
kindred and political units may readily be defined" (84), he 
does not dwell upon it. In view of its importance in his theory, 
this is surely a pity. Thus, he quotes Maine's statement that 
social history reveals no other revolution "so startling and com- 
plete as the change which is accomplished when some other 
principle (than kinship), such as that, for instance, of local 
contiguity, established itself for the first time as the basis of 
common political action" (81) — it will be noted that Maine 
does not make kinship and political organizations mutually ex- 
clusive! And he regards this transition as "the only satisfactory 
approach to the study of History" (83), though it later appears 
that "the central feature of transition is not the substitution of 
territory for blood-relationship .... , but the emergence of 
individuality and of personal assertion" (98). Of course, Mr. 
Teggart could not, in a short book, attempt more than to clarify 
the statement of the problem; but in view of his opinion that 
"there is some step or process involved in the transition which 
neither Maine nor Morgan has brought to light" (84), and that 
no sustained effort has ever been made to investigate it (83), 
it is regrettable that his own discussion does not even clarify it. 

He starts with Morgan's statement that, unlike kindred so- 
cieties, "political society is organized upon territorial areas, and 
deals with property as well as with person* through territorial 
relations" (83). 

Doubtless Maine's generalization contained a great truth; 
and there is some truth in Morgan's — but its general usefulness 
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is questionable. Not to go outside of Mr. Teggart's own book, 
he himself expressly states that the boundaries between prim- 
itive groups "are in general clearly defined, not merely by 
the natural landmarks .... but even by artificial monuments", 
and are jealously defended (61). Yet such groups Mr. Teggart 
constantly characterizes as kindred groups! We have, then, 
government and law dealing with the inhabitants of a district, 
but (assumedly) as members of a kindred group. Is such a 
kinship society "organized upon" a territorial basis? As re- 
spects, next, the second part of Morgan's generalization, take 
regal Rome and early medieval Europe. Mr. Teggart would 
certainly classify regal Rome as a "political" society. Now, 
the law of regal Rome was a territorial law in one sense — Roman 
citizens enjoyed, and peregrins did not, the benefits of the jus 
civile; but was this geographical fact cause or result of mem- 
bership in a Roman farnilia? What was the theory of Cara- 
calla's edict? Concretely, the law of family and inheritance 
rested on agnatic relationship; then, when this law was enforced, 
were Roman citizens and peregrins really dealt with on a terri- 
torial, or on a kinship, basis? 

Again, Mr. Teggart says that "the fundamental character- 
istic of political organization is the attitude of personal owner- 
ship assumed by the ruler towards the land and the population 
over which he has gained control — an attitude expressed to this 
day (does he believe there is a historical relation?) in the phrase 
'my army' and 'my people'" (88). The history of landed prop- 
erty in Western Europe in the early medieval period would to 
some extent support this statement. But, on the other hand, what 
about the property powers of the Roman paterfamilias? Again, 
Mr. Teggart's theory would lead one to assume that there was 
no "political" organization among the early Germanic tribes 
before the territorial replaced the racial principle of allegiance, 
and that medieval Germanic society "dealt with" persons terri- 
torially; the first assumption would require fundamental reserva- 
tions and explanations, and as regards the second, the law, at 
least, long applied its rules through kinship. Finally, some atten- 
tion should be given to communal ownership among the early 
Germanic tribes, and among primitive peoples. Mr. Teggart 
probably drew his generalization from non-Eurasian ethnological 
literature; but, on the whole, it is probable that evidence to 
support it could be found more readily and abundantly if "kin- 
dred" were substituted for "political". This as regards land. 
As respects other forms of property — for surely all should be 
considered before accepting a distinction as to one (assuming 
it to be established) as a test of "political" organization— such 
forms are very numerous in primitive tribes; including even 
incorporeal "property." 
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Mr. Teggart, to be sure, cautions us that "political organiza- 
tion has been but imperfectly extended over the population of 
the areas where it is dominant, and .... 'survivals' of the 
earlier regime are to be found even in the most highly developed 
countries" (79), there being "practically no case on record in 
which the population has been wholly incorporated into the polit- 
ical organization or in which the kindred organization has been 
completely broken down" (94). All difficulties are avoidable, 
of course, in this manner, and this is another characteristic of 
the book; every argument is bafflingly equivocal. 

These examples must suffice. The difficulties in Mr. Teg- 
gart's elaboration of the third topic above indicated are even 
greater than those indicated in connection with the first. The 
book deal with fascinating questions, and shows a scholar's range 
of reading, but it is ill arranged, lacks sharp analysis, definite- 
ness, and coherence, and is further marred by inconsistencies and 
large assumptions. 

F. S. Philbrick. 
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